62 A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
said to have sealed the results of the first and most successful
of our Imperial wars, by the establishment on a sure foundation,
both in the Eastern and the Western Hemispheres, of the
beginnings of the greatest Empire in the history of the world.
V. WILLIAM PITT AS A WAR MINISTER
No military historian can conclude a narrative of the Seven
Years' War without an attempt to appraise the man whom
common opinion, both contemporary and subsequent, has
elevated to the position of the hero of that world-wide drama.
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, is universally accepted as the
greatest war minister of our history, and while it is hardly
possible seriously to put forward any other candidate for that
position, one is irresistibly reminded, even in the act of con-
currence in the common verdict, of the saying that among the
blind a one-eyed man is king.   For William Pitt, though he
may have been our greatest, was far from being an ideal war
minister.    His title to fame is commonly based on his recognition
of the necessity for Great Britain of concentrating her effort
mainly on the winning of territory overseas ;   on his able
direction of her available forces to that end; on his uncanny
power of searching out and promoting youthful ability to high
commands; and on his immense influence in army, fleet and
nation as an inspiring and uplifting force.   As for the last-
named claim, it may be pointed out that wars, though they
may be lost by politicians, can only be won by sailors and
soldiers, and that the idea that the courage and constancy of the
men who hacked their way to victory through the trackless
forests of the Ohio, or who served their pitching guns amid the
howlipg of the wind and the lashing of the rain in Quiberon
Bay, were appreciably raised, or indeed that their actions and
behaviour at tnese or any other times were in the least influenced
by the attitude or words of a posing minister in the safety and
comfort of Downing Street, is entirely divorced from reality.
As regards Pitt's skill in recognising and rewarding rising young
talent, it must be remembered that the allotment of fleet
commands rested almost entirely in the capable hands of the
First Lord of the Admiralty, Anson, and that as regards the
army Ligonier must share with the Prime Minister whatever
crecut may accrue from the selection of Mordaunt and Bligh to
lead raids against the French coast, of Abercromby to the chief
control, of the operations in America, and of Sackville to the
command of the British contingent in Germany.   Finally, the
legend of Pitt's recognition of the importance of and concen-
tration of the British effort on the conquest of overseas empire